THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  J.  A.  McCLERNAND.  OF  ILLINOIS. 

On  the  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Ohio ,  tendering  the  sympathies  and  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  to  the  French  People. 


Mr.  McCLERNAND  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  Like  the  member  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hilliard]  who  has  addressed  the  House 
upon  this  subject,  I  sympathize,  and  that  deeply 
and  anxiously,  in  the  success  of  the  late  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  in  France.  Like  him,  I  depre¬ 
cate  and  disapprove  of  the  firebrand  thrown  into 
this  House  by  the  member  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Ashmun,]  in  the  form  of  the  amendment  he 
has  moved,  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union — which 
amendment  is  altogether  foreign  and  irrelevant  to 
the  question  legitimately  under  consideration .  But, 
unlike  the  member  from  Alabama,  I  do  not  dis¬ 
trust  the  ultimate  success  of  the  efforts  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  French  people  to  establish  their 
liberties  upon  a  sure  and  solid  basis. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  said  he  wished  to  say  that  he 
was  misunderstood.  He  did  not  distrust  the  French 
people:  but  from  certain  indications,  he  was  fear¬ 
ful  that  the  French  revolution  might  not  eventuate 
as  happily  as  he  desired. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND.  Very  well!  I  may  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  gentleman  in  his  solicitude;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  have  full  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  success  of  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  in  France.  The  people,  with  fair  play,  are 
capable  of  self-government;  but  if  they  were  not, 
who  may  derive  from  the  incapacity  of  the  people 
the  right  to  govern  them  without  and  contrary  to 
their  consent?  This  prerogative  belongs  only  to 
Heaven — not  to  one  man,  or  to  a  few  men,  whose 
infirmities,  in  consequence  of  their  fewness,  are 
probably  greater  than  those  of  the  general  mass. 
As  man  is  responsible  as  a  moral  agent,  free  to 
will  and  to  act,  so,  as  a  political  agent,  in  order  to 
make  him  justly  and  rightfully  responsible,  as  a 
member  of  the  State,  he  should  be  left  free  to  will 
and  to  act  in  creating  the  institutions  of  the  State. 
This  is  the  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  I  stand,  and  upon  which  all  mankind  may 
and  have  a  right  to  stand. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  member  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Cummins]  for  bringing  the  subject  of  the  French 
revolution  formally  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
as,  in  doing  so,  he  has  done  what,  if  he  or  some 
other  member  had  not  done,  I  would  have  felt 
called  on  to  do  myself.  I  tender  him  my  thanks 
for  the  noble  and  patriotic  service  he  has  per¬ 
formed,  and  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  express  my  sentiments  and  views  on 
the  occasion. 

The  French  revolution  is  a  grand  and  thrilling 
event — it  is  such  an  event  as  may  very  well  engage 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  ana  particularly 
of  America,  who  owes  France  so  much.  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  remember  that  it  was  France  who  be¬ 


friended  us  in  our  in  fancy  and  time  of  need;  who 
assisted  us  to  establish  our  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence;  to  establish  the  noble  fabric  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  which  it  appears  has  become, 
through  Divine  ordination,  the  hope  of  her  own 
aspirations,  and  the  worthy  example  of  her  own 
patriotic  efforts.  Americans  will  remember  all  this, 
and  in  their  gratitude  they  will  deplore  France’s 
misfortunes,  and  rejoice  in  her  successes.  We 
offer  France  the  assurance  of  our  sympathies  and 
congratulations;  we  extend  to  her  that  greater  than 
physical  aid — the  moral  approbation  of  a  great  and 
free  people.  God  grant  her  success  !  We  can  do 
no  more  in  the  circumstances  of  our  situation. 

But,  sir,  it  has  been  asked  whether  we  are  not 
too  hasty? — whether  the  revolution,  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  approve,  may  not  waste  itself  in  anarchy, 
or  sink  into  military  despotism  ? — whether,  in  short, 
it  may  not  aggravate  rather  than  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  French  people?  My  answer  to  all 
these  questions  is,  no.  The  revolution  must,  in 
any  event,  prove  another  step  towards  ultimate 
freedom — it  must,  in  any  event,  unsettle  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  that  hereditary  power,  whereby  kings 
have  so  long  and  so  evilly  swayed  the  destiny  of 
Europe. 

The  cause  of  the  French  people  is  enough  of 
itself  to  command  our  approbation,  and  if  we 
would  approve  of  the  event,  as  we  must  approve 
of  the  cause,  now  is  the  time  to  encourage  France 
in  the  struggle  for  liberty  by  the  voice  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  congratulation.  Let  that  voice  go  forth 
from  this  Hall,  and  from  every  hamlet  and  city 
of  the  Union.  Let  it  cross  the  Atlantic  and  echo 
through  every  part  of  France.  Yes!  let  it  resound 
as  the  deep,  heartfelt  shout  of  a  great  people — of 
the  New  World — that  a  giant  Republic  is  about 
to  be  given  to  the  Old  World.  No;  grave  men  are 
not  now  called  upon  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  an 
infant  maudlin  prince,  who  may  one  day  wear  and 
abuse  the  crown;  the  occasion  is  far  nobler;  it  is 
to  hail,  as  becomes  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  freemen,  the  regeneration  and  emancipation  of 
an  oppressed  and  suffering  people. 

The  revolution  of  1789,  and  its  terrible  sequence, 
have  been  reproduced  to  our  imaginations,  to  warn 
us  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  French  people 
now.  But,  sir,  what  of  that  revolution  ?  True,  it 
was  grievously  abused  in  many  respects,  yet  it 
struck  the  first  great  blow  at  the  root  of  despotism 
in  Continental  Europe.  It  brought  forth  a  written 
constitution,  which  was  an  inspiring  souvenir  to 
the  French  people  in  their  late  revolution.  It 
schooled  the  people  of  France — perhaps  in  lessons 
of  blood — in  ideas  and  the  love  of  liberty,  which, 
however  often  repressed,  must  eventually,  and  at 
no  distant  day,  ripen  into  full  and  permanent  frui- 
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tion.  Had  not  the  revolution  of  1789  occurred, 
France  now,  perhaps,  would  be  less  competent  for 
a  republic — perhaps  the  late  revolution  would  not 
have  occurred  at  all.  One  thing  is  quite  certain: 
France  is  now  arrived  at  a  stage'  of  general  im¬ 
provement  and  enlightenment  which  must  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  relapsing  into  permanent  despotism—- 
which  must  ere  long  secure  her  the  blessings  of  wise 
and  free  institutions. 

Besides  this  one  great  advantage  secured  by  the 
revolution  of  1789,  many  others  incidental  thereto 
were  also  achieved.  The  monopoly  of  military 
rank  by  the  ancient  nobility,  and  the  right  of  primo¬ 
geniture  in  the  descent  of  property,  were  abolished ; 
lettres  de  cachet  were  suppressed,  and  perfect  indi¬ 
vidual  equality  established  in  the  administration 
of  public  justice.  And  who  now  shall  say  that 
France,  thus  instructed  by  experience,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  partial  success,  will  not  persevere  until 
her  liberties  are  established  upon  a  firm  popular 
basis?  The  late  revolution  has  gone  far  towTards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  result.  And  what, 
now,  sir,  of  the  causes  and  progress  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion  ? 

Louis  Philippe,  through  his  vast  wealth  and  nu¬ 
merous  agents,  thwarted  the  revolution  of  1830  by 
directing  it  to  the  end  of  a  mere  change  of  dynasty, 
and  thus  gave  offence  to  the  republicans,  who  had 
conspired  to  bring  about  the  revolution,  and  had 
bravely  fought  in  it  for  the  great  stake  of  a  repub¬ 
lic.  lienee,  from  the  very  day  Louis  Philippe 
succeeded  Charles  X.,  a  popular  reaction  against 
him  began.  This  original  cause  of  disaffection 
soon  became  aggravated  by  the  corrupt  and  tyran¬ 
nical  practices  of  his  Government,  which  were  the 
more  immediate  causes  of  its  overthrow. 

Out  of  a  population  of  five  millions  of  adults-, 
only  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  were  allowed 
to  vote;  and  this  aristocracy  of  electors  was  gained 
over  to  the  Crown  by  corruption.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  centralization  of  power  in  the  Crown  left  at 
its  disposal  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
places,  which,  with  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
.and  other  descriptions  of  patronage,  enabled  the 
King  to  control,  at  pleasure,  every  department  of 
the  Government  and  every  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

The  military  establishment  was  prodigious. 
Fortifications  of  the  most  costly  and  formidable 
character  had  been  thrown  around  Paris,  ostensi¬ 
bly  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  but  in  fact  to  over¬ 
awe  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate  the  Crown  in  the 
reigning;dy  nasty. 

The  taxes  and  expenditures  were  enormous. 
They  were  even  greater  under  Louis  Philippe  than 
during  the  great  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  had  been 
swelled  to  sums  varying  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
millions  annually,  to  be  lavished  for  the  support  of 
fortifications,  armies,  and  unnecessary  offices  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Crown  to  buy  votes.  To  complete  the 
whole,  and  to  fetter  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
the  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  consult  to¬ 
gether  for  the  public  good,  was  subjected  to  a 
treacherous  system  of  espionage,  and  to  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  vexatious  censorship. 

The  people  were  unwilling,  in  fact  they  could 
not,  longer  bear  these  accumulated  and  complica¬ 
ted  grievances.  They  had  borne  them  until  their 
growing  weight  was  about  to  crush  them,  body  ■ 


and  mind,  and  they  determined  to  throw  them  off, 
“  peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly  if  they  must.” 
Accordingly,  a  great  “  reform  banquet,”  or  public 
assemblage,  was  appointed,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  the  means  of  re¬ 
dressing  them.  This  assemblage  was  to  take  place 
on  the  22d  of  February — a  day  which  I  hope  will 
be  hereafter  as  sacred  in  France  to  the  cause  of 
French  liberty  as  it  is  in  America  to  the  birth  of 
the  founder  of  American  independence. 

The  prefect  of  police  and  the  commander  of  the 
national  guards  issued  their  proclamations  prohib¬ 
iting  the  assemblage.  But  upon  the  day  appoint¬ 
ed,  large  masses  of  people  were  seen  moving  first 
towards  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  afterwards 
towards  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  there  to  prefer 
their  complaints.  The  Government,  equally  de¬ 
termined,  directed  a  large  body  of  the  troops 
against  the  people;  and  thus,  by  force  of  arms, 
drove  them  from  about  the  Chamber.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  Deputies  moved  the  impeachment  of  minis¬ 
ters,  and  declared  their  purpose  to  resign  their 
places  if-the  motion  should  be  rejected.  And  thus 
ended  the  first  act  of  rfie  drama. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  what  had  been  commo¬ 
tion  on  the  previous  day,  now  became  insurrection, 
in  w'hich  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  national  guards  sympathized,  while 
another  portion  of  them  was  employed  against  the 
people,  and  at  some  expense  of  blood.-  The  peo¬ 
ple  demanded  of  the  editors  of  the  Reforme  and  the 
Nationnel,  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  they  should  see  that  their  liberties  were 
not  again  “played”  with — a  noble  tribute  to  the 
majesty  and  power  of  a  free  and  faithful  public 
press.  The  people  also  demanded  “  reform,”  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  ministers.  The  ministers  re¬ 
signed;  but  it  was  too  late.  And  thus  ended  the 
second  act  of  the  drama. 

On  the  24th,  what  had  been  insurrection  now 
became  revolution.  The  King  abdicated  the  crown 
in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Count  de  Paris,  and 
nominated  the  Duke  de  Nemours  for  regent;  but 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejected  him,  and  also  the 
Dutchess  of  Orleans.  The  people  proclaimed  a 
provisional  government.  The  King  left  France, 
and,  from  the  last  information,  is  in  England.  The 
people  bear  his  shattered  throne  along  the  streets, 
hymning  the  song  of  liberty,  and  calling  anon  for 
“a  republic  on  the  model  of  the  United  States. ” 

And  thus  passed  away  the  proudest  and  most 
gorgeous  throne  of  Europe,  “  as  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision;”  thus  ended  the  grand  drama  in  suc¬ 
cessful  revolution.  And  what  now  follows  the 
revolution?  Do  the  people  prove  true  to  them¬ 
selves?  Do  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their  meas¬ 
ures  falsify  the  imputations  of  the  enemies  of 
popular  government?  Let  ns  see.  Among  the 
decrees  of  the  provisional  government  and  subor¬ 
dinate  authorities,  I  find  the  following: 

1st.  The  Suppression  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  republic;  every  citizen  to  be  a  national 
guard ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied,  and 
freedom  of  thought  secured. 

2d.  Abolition  of  all  titles  and  nobility. 

3d.  The  National  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  20th 
of  April  and  decree  a  constitution.  Population  to  be 
the  basis  of  election.  Representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  fixed  at  nine  hundred,  including  those  of  Algiers 
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and  the  colonies.  Suffrage  to  be  direct  and  uni- 

O 

versal.  All  Frenchmen  twenty -one  years  of  age 
to  be  electors,  and  all  of  twenty-five  years  to  be 
eligible  to  be  elected,  the  ballot  to  be  secret. 

4th.  Voters  to  be  furnished  with  a  ballot  list, 
and  to  vote  at  the  principal  place  in  each  canton. 
No  person  to  be  a  representative  who  has  not  two 
thousand  votes.  Each  representative  to  be  entitled 
to  an  indemnity  of  twenty-five  francs  per  day  for 
the  duration  of  the  session. 

5th.  All  prosecutions  against  the  press  and  for 
political  offences  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  prison¬ 
ers  confined  for  such  offences  to  be  released. 

6th.  The  persons,  properties,  and  rights  of  for¬ 
eigners,  to  be  respected. 

7th.  All  the  citizens  to  be  armed  and  clothed  as 
national  guards;  those  not  able  to  provide  clothing 
to  be  furnished  by  the  provisional  government. 

8th.  Diminution  of  hours  of  labor;  where  it  was 
eleven  hours  to  be  ten ,  and  where  twelve  to  be  eleven . 

9th.  All  institutions  having  the  name  of  “  royal” 
prefixed,  to  be  called  “national.” 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  mor¬ 
alize  upon  this  grand  phenomenon,  I  would  say, 
that  it  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  con¬ 
flicting  elements  and  principles.  For  a  long  time, 
the  principle  of  democratic  numbers  has  been  un¬ 
dermining  the  antagonist  principles  of  aristocracy 
and  regal  authority  throughout  Europe,  and  at 
length  in  France,  the  former  has  overthrown  the 
latter  with  tremendous  effect.  Armies  and  throne 
and  court  have  been  swept  away,  as  an  atom,  by 
the  popular  breath.  , 

The  revolution  of  France  is  not  merely  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  multitude  over  the  unequal  resistance 
of  one  man.  Far  more:  it  is  the  triumph  of  free¬ 
dom  over  tyranny — of  truth  over  error — of  human¬ 
ity  over  inhumanity.  Aye,  it  is  the  distinct  and 


authentic  annunciation  of  the  great  and  inestimable 
truth,  that  the  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching, 
when  in  Europe  military  force  must  bow  to  moral 
force — when  kings  must  bow  to  the  superior  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  people — when  the  masses  of  Europe 
only  have  to  will  it  to  be  free. 

France,  if  she  should  maintain  and  mature  the 
fruits  of  her  revolution,  will  rise  with  salient  en¬ 
ergy  to  the  ascendant  position  and  influence  that 
will  belong  to  her  as  the  leading  republic  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  She  will  be  enabled  to  extend  the  conquest 
of  her  free  principles  far  beyond  the  flight  of  her 
eagles  in  the  days  of  the  almost  romantic  triumphs 
of  her  great  captain.  Already  Italy,  Denmark, 
Sardinia,  and  Prussia,  are  awakening  from  the 
apathy  of  centuries;  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
example  of  France  will  not  hasten  the  time  when 
all  these  countries,  when  all  Europe,  shall  be  en¬ 
rolled  upon  the  blazoned  list  of  freedom?  For  one, 
sir.  I  believe  this  glorious  consummation  to  be  hard 
by. 

I  need  not  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  bear  towards 
Louis  Philippe  any  feeling  of  ill-will;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  respect  him  as  a  man  for  his  intelligence 
and  many  virtues;  and  now,  in  his  retirement,  I 
would  sympathize  in  his  private  afflictions.  But 
it  is  not  of  individuals  that  I  speak;  I  speak  of 
France  and  liberty — considerations  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  individuals.  As  an  American,  I  bear 
for  France  a  warm  and  grateful  affection,  not  only 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  but  also  because 
she  is  the  native  land  of  the  good,  the  brave,  the 
generous,  the  philanthropic,  the  noble  Lafayette. 
God  grant  that  France  and  the  United  States,  as 
the  two  great  republics  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  may  soar  and  culminate  in  the  moral  gran¬ 
deur  and  glory  of  eternal  freedom  and  Christian 
I  civilization. 


_ 

V  SPEECH  OF  MR.  McCLERNAND,  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MAY  3,  1848, 

On  the  Bill  and  Amendments  granting  bounties  of  Land  to  certain  commissioned  officers  promoted  from 
the  ranks  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  war  of  1790  against  the 
Indians,  and  to  the  militia,  volunteers,  and  rangers  who  served  six  months  or  more  in  the  war  of 
1812  against  Great  Britain. 


Mr.  McCLERNAND  said: 

Mr.  Chairman7:  It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  the  re¬ 
marks  I  propose  to  make,  to  introduce  party  dif¬ 
ferences  into  this  debate;  and  I  only  regret  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Thompson] 
has  seen  fit  to  do  so.  It  will  be  enough  to  say,  in 
answer  to  the  charge  brought  by  that  gentleman 
against  the  last — a  Democratic — Congress,  that  it 
is  to  that  Congress  the  credit  is  due  of  granting 
bounties  of  land  to  the  soldiers  of  the  present  war. 
Can  the  gentleman  say  that  his  political  friends, 
who  are  now  a  majority  here,  have  done,  or  offered  I 
to  do,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldier?  I 
pause  for  a  reply.  In  regard  to  myself,  sir,  I  may 
claim,  I  trust,  without  vanity,  that  my  course  has 
been  uniform  and  consistent.  I  voted  not  only  to 
grant  bounties  of  land  to  the  soldiers  and  for  the 
increase  of  their  pay  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a 
month,  but  I  took  an  active  part  in  originating  and 
advocating  these  just  and  meritorious  measures. 

It  becomes  me,  sir,  to  say,  that  much  of  what  I 
intended  to  submit  has  been  happily  anticipated 


by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,]  who  addressed  the  committee  a  few  days 
ago,  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who 
has  just  resumed  his  seat.  There  is,  therefore, 
but  little  left,  for  me,  but  to  enlarge  and  enforce  the 
views  presented  by  these  gentlemen,  which,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  I  will  endeavor 
briefly  and  concisely  to  do. 

The  bill  and  the  pending  amendments  present  two 
distinct  propositions:  first,  the  extension  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  bounty  of  land  to  commissioned  officers  below 
j  the  grade  of  major,  who  have  been  promoted  from 
the  ranks  during  the  present  war,  to  that  granted 
by  the  act  of  February  11,  1847,  to  privates;  and 
secondly,  the  extension  of  a  ratable  bounty  to  the 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  war  of  1799  against  the 
Indians,  and  to  the  militia,  volunteers,  and  rangers 
who  served  in  the  war  of  1812  against  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  or  to  the  heirs  of  these  several  descriptions  of 
persons.  I  propose,  sir,  to  consider  these  proposi¬ 
tions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  stated. 

Without  pausing  to  dwell  upon  the  argument  in 
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favor  of  the  first  mentioned  proposition,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  illustrate  its  merits  by  the  example  of  a 
particular  case.  I  take  the  case  of  Captain  Cor- 
der,  of  my  own  State,  for  the  purpose.  Captain  C. 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  on  the  29th  of  June,  1846,  and  proceeded 
from  Illinois  to  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  where  he 
was  transferred  to  Captain  Webb’s  company, 
which  afterwards  served  as  one  of  the  advance 
guards  of  General  Wool’s  column.  From  San 
Antonio  he  marched  to  or  near  Monclova,  thence 
to  Parras,  to  Saltillo,  and  to  Buena  Vista.  In  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  23d  of  February,  every  officer  of  his 
company  had  been  slain,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  company,  which  he  did,  until 
the  battle  was  won.  On  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  the  brave  and  devoted  remnant  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  in  consideration  of  his  heroic  and  skillful 
conduct,  unanimously  elected  him  their  captain. 
On  or  about  the  19th  of  June,  Captain  Corder’s 
service  expired,  after  he  had  marched  on  foot  near 
one  thousand  miles,  and  after  he  had  served  about 
nine  months  as  a  private,  and  about  three  months 
as  captain.  Such,  sir,  is  Captain  Corder’s  case.  1 
need  not  say  there  are  others  like  it — others  where 
the  individual  has  been  deprived  of  his  promised 
bounty  in  consequence  of  his  promotion  only  one 
or  two  ora  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  his 
service. 

I  ask  now,  sir,  whether  these  cases,  standing  as 
they  do,  either  upon  the  ground  of  public  neces¬ 
sity  or  of  personal  merit,  or  upon  both  grounds, 
do  not  deserve  to  be  relieved  ;  whether  it  is  either 
just  or  wise  to  victimize  such  men  on  account  of 
their  merit;  whether  such  a  rule  is  not  grossly  un¬ 
just  and  absurd,  as  dooming  the  unpretending  but 
patriotic  citizen,  who  has  entered  the  lines,  to  re¬ 
main  there  under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  his 
inchoate  rights  in  the  event  of  his  promotion? 
Such  a  rule  would  be  a  virtual  declaration  that 
rank  and  emoluments  should  inure  exclusively  to 
the  benefit  of  the  ambitious  and  aspiring.  It  is 
violative  of  the  true  principles  and  policy  of  a  re¬ 
public,  which  teach  that  the  militia  or  citizen  sol¬ 
diery  should  be  stimulated  to  eager  emulation  of 
duty  by  every  proper  incentive.  No!  the  humble 
private  and  the  subaltern,  who  toil  upon  the  long 
march  and  mingle  in  the  bloody  fray,  should  be 
justly  rewarded  as  well  as  the  commanding  gen¬ 
erals,  in  whom,  from  the  habit  of  public  opinion, 
all  the  glory  of  war  centres,  and  upon  whom  we 
have  already  bestowed  the  formal  and  ostentatious 
tokens  of  public  approbation. 

I  proceed  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  consider  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  [Mr.  Thompson,]  which  proposes  to  extend 
a  ratable  bounty  to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
war  of  1790  against  the  Indians,  and  to  the  militia, 
volunteers,  and  rangers  who  served  in  the  war  of 
1812  against  Great  Britain.  If  that  gentleman  or 
some  other  had  not  moved  the  particular  amend¬ 
ment,  I  would  have  moved  one  to  the  same  effect 
myself.  I  am  prepared,  sir,  to  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment;  and,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  committee, 
will  offer  a  few  reasons  why  it  should  be  adopted. 
What,  sir,  are  those  reasons  ? 

Reverting  to  the  early  history  of  the  country, 
we  find  that  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  although  it  gave  peace  and 
security  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  States, 


did  not  do  as  much  for  our  infant  settlements 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  settlements 
were  surrounded  by  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws, 
Creeks,  Delawares,  Kickapoos,  Miamies,  Wyan 
dots,  Shawnees,  and  other  savage  tribes,  number¬ 
ing  more  than  twenty  thousand  warriors,  who,  in 
bandit  parties,  kept  up  a  cruel  warfare  upon  them. 
Not  unfrequently  the  husbandman  was  shot  down 
at  his  plough  in  the  field;  defenceless  women  and 
children  were  butchered  in  their  own  dwellings; 
corn-fields  were  laid  waste;  property  stolen,  and 
other  enormities  practised,  too  horrible  to  dwell 
upon.  I  take  one  case  to  illustrate  many — yea, 
hundreds  like  it — the  case  of  Captain  Daniel  Boon, 
one  of  North  Carolina’s  noblest  sons,  to  whose 
memory  the  Republic  owes  a  monument.  In  his 
simple  but  eloquent  narrative,  he  says: 

“Two  darling  sons  and  a  brother  have  I  lost  by 
‘  the  savages,  who  have  also  taken  from  me  forty 
‘horses,  and  abundance  of  cattle.  Many  dark  and 
‘  cheerless  nights  have  I  spent,  separated  from  the 
‘cheerful  society  of  man,  scorched  by  the  sum- 
‘  mer’s  sun,  and  pinched  by  the  winter’s  cold — an 
‘instrument  ordained  to  settle  the  wilderness.” 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these 
painful  details.  It  will  be  enough  to  say,  that 
from  1783  until  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1790, 
no  less  than  1,500  men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed  by  the  Indians;  and  that  during  the  same 
period,  they  stole  and  carried  off  2, 000  horses,  and 
other  property,  of  the  value  of  $50,000;  of  which 
we  have  a  certain  account.  Such,  sir,  were  the 
atrocities  that  provoked  the  war  of  1790  against 
the  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  What  now,  sir,  of 
this  war? 

The  first  expedition  projected  against  the  enemy 
was  in  1790,  which  was  commanded  by  General' 
Harmar.  The  expedition  was  composed  of  300 
regulars  and  1,133  militia,  drawn  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  other  States,  and  the  border  settlements. 
Soon  after  this  force  reached  the  seat  of  war,  an 
engagement  took  place  between  a  detachment  of 
80  regulars  and  300  militia,  commanded  by  Col¬ 
onel  Harding,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  near  the 
Great  Miami  village.  The  battle  was  contested  by 
our  troops  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  at  length 
they  were  forced  from  the  field  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  leaving  70  Americans  killed. 

Another  battle  occurred  soon  after,  and  near  the 
same  place  of  the  former.  The  American  force 
now  numbered  sixty  regulars  and  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  militia,  commanded  by 
General  Harmar  in  person;  the  force  of  the  enemy 
was  greatly  larger.  The  battle  waged  was  bloody 
and  desperate;  but  the  irresistible  numbers  of  the 
enemy  at  length  overwhelmed  all  resistance,  leav¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  Americans  killed 
and  thirty-one  wounded.  An  author  writing  of 
this  battle,  and  the  great  disparity  of  the  opposing 
arrays,  says:  “  While  the  poor  soldier  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  one  Indian,  two  or  more  Indians  would 
sink  their  tomahawks  in  his  head.”  Thus  closed 
the  campaign  of  1790. 

In  1791  another  expedition  was  projected, which 
was  commanded  by  General  St.  Clair.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  consisted  of  eleven  hundred  men,  who 
were  surprised  and  attacked  by  four  thousand  In¬ 
dian  warriors,  near  the  Miami  village.  A  bloody 
and  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cannon  was  thrice  and  last  taken  by  the  enemy; 
six  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  fell  in  this  dread- 
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ful  carnage.  General  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  soon  after 
retrieved  this  disaster,  in  somemeasure,  by  a  victory 
upon  the  samefield;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  previous 
battle,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  says: 

“  The  place  had  a  very  melancholy  appearance. 
‘  Nearly  in  the  $pace  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
‘  yards  lay  three  hundred  skull  bones,  which  were 
‘buried  by  my  men  while  on  the  ground;  from 
‘  thence  about  five  miles  on,  the  road  through  the 
‘  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons,” &c. 

The  victory  won  by  General  Scott  was  followed 
by  another  reverse  in  1794,  when  a  body  of  twelve 
hundred  Indians  attacked  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Americans,  and  killed  twenty-three,  and 
wounded  forty  of  the  number.  These  unusual 
disasters  to  American  arms  are  attributable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  history,  to  several  causes:  First,  perhaps, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  false  estimate 
placed  by  the  Government  upon  the  numbers  and 
warlike  efficiency  of  the  Indians,  and  to  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  force  supplied  to  subdue  all  resistance 
at  once;  and  secondly,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
our  troops  were  often  taken  by  surprise,  and  at  dis¬ 
advantage,  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
This,  I  say,  sir,  with  every  respect  for  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  commanding 
generals,  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  both  of  whom,  be 
it  said  to  their  credit,  signalized  their  gallantry  and 
merit  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

Thus  things  stood  in  1794,  when  General  Wayne 
assumed  command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  With 
a  force  of  nine  hundred  men,  he  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  enemy,  numbering  two  thousand  warriors, 
upon  the  hanks  of  the  Miami ,  and  defeated,  routed, 
and  forced  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Of  Wayne,  it  is 
but  just  to  say  that  he  was  a  noble  exemplification 
of  American  daring,  energy,  and  enterprise.  A 
nation’s  gratitude  is  due  to  his  memory  for  his 
many  valuable  services,  and,  not  least,  for  the  bril¬ 
liant  and  successful  manner  in  which  he  brought 
this  bloody  and  cruel  war  to  a  close. 

Now,  sir,  the  number  of  American  troops  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  field,  in  this  war,  appears  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  5,000 — the  number  killed  may 
be  estimated  at  1,000,  and  the  number  wounded  at 
500.  This  estimate  is  somewhat  conjectural,  but 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  far  from  the  truth.  Grant¬ 
ing  a  bounty  of  80  acres  of  land  to  each  soldier,  of 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  troops  as  6  months’ 
men,  and  160  acres  to  each  soldier  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  half,  as  12  months’  men,  and  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  thus  granted  would  be  600,000  acres. 
In  fact,  the  quantity  would  be  much  less,  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  war  were  held 
to  service  for  shorter  terms  than  six  months. 

Such,  sir,  were  the  causes  of  the  memorable  In¬ 
dian  war  of  1790,  and  such  the  sufferings  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  soldiers  of  that  war.  I  ask  now,  sir, 
and  I  ask  with  confidence,  whether  these  patriotic 
men  should  not  be  rewarded  as  we  have  rewarded 
others  for  like  services?  We  granted  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  according  to 
rank  and  service,  bounties,  variously,  from  1,100 
acres  to  100  acres  of  land — amounting,  in  the  whole, 
to  2,081,470  acres — besides,  perhaps,  a  much  larger 
quantity  which  was  granted  by  States  for  similar 
services;  and  why  should  we  not  grant  suitable 
bounties  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Indian  war?  [See 
appendix  A  for  detailed  statement ‘of  revolution¬ 
ary  bounties.] 


If  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  achieved  our 
independence  in  civilized  warfare,  the  soldiers  in 
question,  perhaps  under  greater  personal  hard¬ 
ships,  subdued  the  savages,  who  were  the  allies  of 
the  British  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  continued 
that  war  after  the  British  abandoned  it.  They 
fought  and  conquered  in  a  war  that  was  an  aggra¬ 
vated  prolongation  of  the  revolutionary  war.  They 
gave  the  same  blessing  of  peace  and  security  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  that  was 
.given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  States  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  More,  sir;  it  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  patriotic  and 
suffering  men,  that  the  vast  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  was  conquered  to  American  laws 
and  civilization — that  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
addition  of  eleven  noble  and  flourishing  States  to 
the  Union — that  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
establish  its  gigantic  system  of  land  sales,  which  has 
filled  thepubliccoffers  with  more  than  $120,000,000. 
I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  submit  an  official  statement  in 
regard  to  the  public  lands,  and  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom: 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  I  have  used 
in  favor  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Indian  war,  will 
apply  with  more  or  less  force,  in  a  modified  form, 
in  favor  of  the  militia,  volunteers,  and  rangers, 
who  served  in  the  war  of  1812  against  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  What,  sir,  were  the  causes  of  that  war,  and 
what  the  services  of  these  brave  and  patriotic  men? 
What,  also,  is  their  claim  upon  the  justice  and 
gratitude  of  Congress? 

History  informs  us,  what  is  well  known  to 
many  living  witnesses,  that  Great  Britain  had 
early  and  grossly  violated  our  neutral  rights;  that 
she  made  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  a 
prey  to  British  cruisers  and  privateers;  that  she 
wickedly  continued  to  impress  American  citizens 
into  her  naval  service;  and  once  or  oftener,  when 
the  hardy  American  tar  refused  to  submit  to  her 
unjust  and  illegal  assumption,  he  was  hung  up  at 
the  yard-arm  as  a  mutineer.  In  fact,  all,  or  at  least 
many,  of  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  were  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  resistance  provoked  by  these  wanton 
outrages.  As  our  ancestors  necessarily  waged 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  establish  our  political 
independence,  so  now  we  were  imperiously  called 
upon  by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  duty  to 
appeal  to  arms  for  the  forcible  vindication  of  our 
maritime  and  personal  rights.  And  what  was  the 
result? 

The  country  girded  itself  for  the  contest.  New 
York  and  other  eastern  States  sent  forth  their. mili¬ 
tia,  who  fought  side  by  side  with  the  regulars  at 
Fort  Erie  and  Niagara,  where  American  valor  was 
nobly  displayed.  The  southern  and  middle  States 
sent  forth  their  militia,  who  were  fodnd  battling  for 
their  country  wherever  danger  called.  The  north¬ 
western  States — and  particularly  Kentucky,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Territories — sent  forth  their  rfoble 
spirits,  who  repressed  the  barbarities  of  the  In¬ 
dians  upon  the  frontiers,  and  who  defeated  Proctor 
and  Tecumseh  upon  the  Thames — avenging  the 
horrid  butcheries  at  Fort  Meigs  and  the  River  Rai¬ 
sin.  The  southwestern  States — and  particularly 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky — poured  forth  their  citi¬ 
zen-soldiers,  who  beat  the  British  at  New  Orleans, 
and  “  closed  the  second  war  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence  in  a  blaze  of  glory;”  thus  avenging  the 
piratical  incursions  of  Admiral  Cockburn  upon  our 
seaboard,  and  the  shameless  destruction  of  the 
American  Capitol.  I  beg,  sir,  to  submit  a  state¬ 
ment,  compiled  with  some  labor,  having  reference 
to  the  number  of  the  militia,  volunteers,  and  ran¬ 
gers,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  grant  bounties: 
Statement  showing  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
musicians,  and  privates  of  the  militia,  volunteers,  rangers, 
and  sea  fenciblcs,  who  served  six  months  or  more,  and  who 
served  twelve  months  or  more,  in  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain  ;  also,  the  quantity  of  land  proposed  to  be  granted  as 
bounties,  according  to  this  classification. 
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Such,  sir,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  services  of  the 
militia,  volunteers,  and  rangers,  who  served  in  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  thus,  through  the 
joint  instrumentality  of  these  men,  the  regulars,  and 
the  navy,  the  domineering  pretensions  of  Great 
Britain  were  humbled,  her  respect  for  our  name  was 
extorted,  and  a  pledge  of  peace  with  the  world  was 
won,  which  is  worth  more  to  us  than  countless 
treasures. 

I  ask  again,  sir,  as  I  have  already  asked  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  others,  whether  these  brave  and  patriotic 
men  should  not  be  rewarded,  as  we  rewarded  the 
regulars  who  fought  by  their  sides?  We  granted 
to  the  regulars,  the  Canadian  volunteers,  and  to 
the  heirs  of  other  volunteers,  who  fell  in  battle, 
bounties  variously  from  320  to  160  acres  of  land, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  4,825,352  acres;  and 
why  should  we  not  grant  to  the  equally  meritori¬ 
ous  militia  and  rangers,  and  to  the  omitted  volun¬ 
teers  themselves,  or  to  their  heirs,  a  suitable  boun¬ 
ty?  Justice  demands  that  it  should  be  done.  [See 
appendix  B  for  a  detailed  statement  of  bounties 
granted  in  the  war  of  1812.] 

But,  sir,  independent  of  these  considerations, 
there  are  others  arising  from  the  nature  and  genius 
of  our  institutions,  which  call  for  the  measure. 
The  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress 
“  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin¬ 
ing  the  militia.”  And  wherefore?  Because,  as  it 
declares  in  one  of  its  amendments,  “  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  militia”  is  “  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State.”  Well,  if  this  be  so — if  indeed  this  be 
a  fundamental  maxim — does  it  not  follow  that  we 
should  stimulate  and  encourage  the  militia  in  the 
spirit  and  efficiency  that  becomes  them  as  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  public  liberty — as  the  ultimate  force  or¬ 
dained  by  the  Constitution  to  “execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  in¬ 
vasions?”  Certainly!  Well,  if  this  be  so,  can 
this  duty  be  better  performed  than  by  rewarding 
the  militia  with  suitable  compensation  and  dignity 
for  their  services  in  the  field?  No  one  will  deny 
this;. for  all  must  admit  that  the  citizen  who  is 
elevated  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  a  free¬ 
holder,  better  fulfills  the  character  ofa  citizen-soldier 
than  the  landless,  and  perhaps  dependentoperative. 
Besides,  it  is  but  just  that  the  citizen,  who  has  per¬ 
iled  his  life  in  the  wars  of  his  country,  and  who, 
perchance,  has  assisted  to  extend  her  conquests 
over  vast  territories,  should  be  rewarded  with  a 
home  for  his  old  age  and  his  family. 

The  brilliant  events  of  the  present  war  fully  at¬ 
test  the  truth  of  this  view.  Behold  our  armies, 
hastily  composed  for  the  most  part  of  volunteers 
from  private  life — they  have  crossed  the  great 
solitudes  of  the  West,  and  planted  our  victorious 
standard  upon  the  far-distant  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
They  have  penetrated  southward,  through  rocky 
defiles,  and  against  walled  cities,  obstinately  de¬ 
fended,  towards  the  heart  of  Mexico.  They  have 
overcome  the  terrible  northers,  the  deadly  vomito, 
and  marched  in  brilliant  triumph  from  VeraCruz, 
quite  to,  and  even  beyond  the  Mexican  capital. 
All  this  they  have  done,  and  more.  They  have 
overrun,  in  a  short  time,  with  inferior  numbers,  a 
vast  country  at  a  great  distance,  inhabited  by  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  people,  deemed  almost  impreg¬ 
nable  from  the  number  and  the  strength  of  its 
natural  defences.  Such  have  been  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  citizen-soldiers,  impelled  by  patriotism, 
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and  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  home  for  their 
retirement;  or,  if  they  should  fall  in  battle,  for 
their  fatherless  children. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  the  prodigious 
achievements  of  American  valor  in  the  present  war. 
What  now,  sir,  has  been  the  part  taken  by  lllinoians 
in  particular,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  inquire  on  an 
occasion  so  appropriate?  When  the  war  broke  out, 
Illinois,  young  in  years  but  of  noble  promise,  was 
chiefly  noted  for  her  na^ral  advantages,  and  for 
the  talent,  enterprise,  and  constancy  of  her  various 
and  busy  population.  Nature  shone  forth  in  her 
fair  domain,  as  a  primeval  Eden — beauty  blushed 
in  her  blooming  prairies — grandeur  towered  in  her 
massive  forests — eloquence  discoursed  in  the  deep 
murmurs  of  her  eternal  rivers — and  the  genius  of 
poesy  chanted  immortal  harmony  in  the  breathing 
inspiration  of  the  glorious  and  enchanting  scene. 
Such  was  her  picture  in  peace;  for  her  sons  had 
not  yet  been  called  to  meet  a  foreign  foe. 

But  war  came,  and  with  it  came  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  the  patriot  and  soldier;  the  civic  crown 
was  to  be  cast  aside  for  the  laurel  wreath,  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  agricultural  Ceres,  leaped  forth  the  war¬ 
like  Minerva,  armed  in  mail,  and  eager  for  the 
conflict.  More  than  twenty  thousand  of  her  citi¬ 
zens  rushed  to  the  standard  of  their  country,  and 
offered  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  vindication 
of  her  rights  and  honor.  But  the  citizens  of  otheh 
States  were  also  emulous,  and  only  some  seven 
thousand  lllinoians  were  received  into- the  military 
service  of  the  United  States;  a  number,  perhaps,  as 
large,  if  not  larger,  than  that  furnished  by  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  And  what,  sir,  was  the 
bearing  of  these  brave  men  in  the  field  of  danger 
and  glory?  At  Buena  Vista,  two  regiments  from 
Illinois  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  con¬ 
quered.  There  the  impetuous  Hardin  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  country,  while  leading  a  daring  charge 
against  the  enemy.  There  Bissell — brave  and  in¬ 
domitable — with  six  companies  of  lllinoians,  re¬ 
sisted  eight  regiments  of  the  enemy,  in  deadly 
strife,  until  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  regained. 
At  Cerro  Gordo,  where  the  Americans  achieved 
a  victory,  emulating  the  grandeur  of  that  of  the 
French  when  they  crossed  the  huge  barriers  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  to  beat  the  Austrians  at  Ma¬ 
rengo,  two  other  regiments  from  Illinois  took  an 
active  and  honorable  part.  Here  Foreman  and 
Baker  led  their  men  to  the  charge,  and  the  heroic 
Shields,  who  was  general  of  the  brigade,  fell  wound¬ 
ed,  at  the  head  of  his  advancing  and  victorious 
column.  And  from  thence  on,  lllinoians  in  the 
regular  service,  fought  victorious  in  every  battle, 
until  the  Mexican  capital  had  fallen  before  our 
conquering  arms.  Such,  sir,  has  been  the  part  taken 
by  Illinois  in  the  present  war — thus  she  stands 
forth  among  her  admiring  sisterhood  crowned  with 
the  blended  glories  of  war  and  peace.  I  am  proud 
of  her  as  my  foster  State  and  home. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  subject,  what  are  the 
objections  taken  to  this  measure?  First,  it  is  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  measure  is  novel  and  subversive  of 
the  established  policy  of  the  Government — that  it 
has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Government  to 
grant  bounties  of  land,  except  before,  and  only  as 
inducements  to,  enlistments  in  the  regular  service. 

I  deny  this  assertion,  and  have  only  to  cite  the  act 
of  1847,  already  referred  to,  to  prove  it  untrue. 
What  are  the  provisions  of  that  act?  Among  other 


things,  it  grants  bounties  of  land  to  some  fifty 
thousand  volunteers  and  regulars,  whose  terms  of 
service  had  either  actually  expired,  or  otherwise 
had  run  variously  from  a  few  months  to  several 
years  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  quantity 
of  land  thus  granted  by  the  retroactive  operation  of 
the  act  amounts  to  several  millions  of  acres. 

But,  sir,  were  it  otherwise — had  the  Government 
never  granted  bounties  of  land  for  past  military 
services  or  engagements,  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  it  never  should  do  so  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
measure  should  be  determined  upon  much  higher 
principles;  the  soldier  should  be  rewarded,  or  not, 
according  to  his  merit  and  the  dictates  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  public  policy.  None  will  deny 
that  the  soldier  who  goes  forth  to  battle  from  no 
other  impulse  than  that  of  duty  and  patriotism,  is 
as  worthy  as  his  comrade  who  is  prompted  to  do 
so  from  the  hope  of  pecuniary  gain.  And  it  is 
upon  this  reasoning  I  found  the  claim  of  the  militia 
and  volunteers  who  served  in  past  wars,  to  even- 
handed  justice. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  measure  is  violative  of 
the  public  Faith ,  as  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the 
loan  of  $23,000,000,  obtained  for  the  prosecution 
ofthewar.  I  deny  thisassertion,  too;  itisequally 
unfounded  as  the  former.  The  act  of  January  28, 
1847,  does  not  pledge  the  public  lands  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the.  public  debt;  but  only  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  act,  “  the  sales  of  the  publiclands” — nothing 
more.  It  was  not  the  design  to  limit  the  general 
discretion  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  public 
lands;  that  discretion  is  as  unlimited  nowas  before. 
While  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
as  ordinarily  administered,  are  applied  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt,  the  requirement  of  the  act 
is  fulfilled,  and  the  public  faith  is  preserved. 

3.  It  is  objected  that  the  measure  is  wasteful  and 
prodigal;  that  it  will  preclude  the  revenue  deriva¬ 
ble  from  the  public  lands,  which,  according  to  the 
sense  of  this  objection,  should  be  sold,  looking  only 
to  the  object  of  revenue.  1  deny  this  position  also. 
It  is  based  upon  a  false  assumption.  The  true 
policy  in  regard  to  the  public  lands  is  to  grant  them 
in  suitable  quantities,  at  nominal  prices,  to  occu¬ 
pants  and  cultivators.  This  policy  would  elevate 
many  indigent  and  worthy  citizens  to  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  freeholders;  it  would  enhance 
the  public  revenues — indirectly,  to  be  sure,  but  cer¬ 
tainly — by  enhancing  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
pay  taxes. 

This,  sir,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure  upon 
the  community  at  large,  and  upon  the  Government; 
but  what  would  be  its  effect  upon  the  States  in 
which  the  public  lands  are  situated  ?  And  here,  sir, 

I  address  myself  more  particularly  to  the  represent¬ 
atives  from  those  States.  Its  effect  would  be  pow¬ 
erful  and  decisive:  it  would  increase  the  emigration 
to  those  States:  it  would  cause  large  portions  of 
the  public  lands  to  be  converted  to  occupancy,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  productiveness:  it  would  increase  the 
taxable  inhabitants  and  property  of  those- States; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  would  hasten  the  time  for 
the  withdrawal  of  a  formidable  and  corrupting 
element  of  public  patronage,  connected  with  the 
land  system,  from  those  States,  and  thus  promote 
their  constitutional  independence,  and  the  just  and 
wholesome  action  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Upon  this  ground,  sir,  I  expect  every  member 
from  the  new  States  to  come  forward  in  the  sup- 
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port  of  this  measure;  upon  this  ground  I  appeal 
to  the  advocates  of  the  opposing  schemes  of  “grad¬ 
uation”  and  “  distribution”  to  meet  upon  a  com¬ 
mon  platform  of  compromise. 


APPENDIX. 


Lands  granted  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  their 
companions,  pursuant  to  act  of  Congress  passed  3d  March, 
18-37— 

2  warrants  of  1,600  acres  each,  for  Messrs.  Lewis 


and  Clarke .  3,200 

31  warrants  of  320  acres  for  their  companions...,  9,920 

Total  number  of  acres .  13,120 


Pension  Office,  April,  1848. 
Sir:  A  letter  has  been  received  at  this  office  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  enclosing  mem¬ 
oranda  of  information  which  you  desire  in  regard  to  the 
aggregates  of  bounty  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  also 
to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Indian  war  under  General 
Clarke  prior  to  the  year  1784,  and  to  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  Indian  wars  under  Generals  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and 
Wayne,  between  the  years  1790  and  1795;  also,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  bounty  lands  granted  to  the  regulars,  volunteers,  and 
marines  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  granted  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  their 
companions  in  their  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  furnish  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  showing  the  aggregate  of  all  the  bounty  lands  granted 
under  the  several  laws  and  resolutions  of  Congress  passed 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  late  act  of  Congress  providing 
bounty  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  the  present  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico.  I  have  here  to  remark,  that  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
providing  bounties  in  land  do  not  apply  to  the  Virginia 
State  line  troops  who  served  under  General  George  R. 
Clarke ;  nor  to  the  troops  who  served  in  the  Indian  wars 
under  Generals  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne  ;  nor  to  na¬ 
val  officers,  seamen,  marines,  or  militia  who  served  at  any 
period. 

A. 

Aggregate  of  bounty  lands  granted  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  Continental  lines, 
and  to  the  officers  of  the  hospital  and  medical  departments 

of  the  army  of  the  Revolution .  822,870 

In  the  following  proportion,  viz  : 

A  major  general,  1,100  acres ;  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral,  850;  colonel,  500;  lieutenant  colonel,  450; 
major,  400;  captain,  300;  lieutenant,  200;  en¬ 
signs  and  cornets,  150. 

Hospital  Department. 

Director,  same  as  brigadier  general;  chief  phy¬ 
sician  and  purveyor, same  as  colonel;  physician 
and  surgeon  and  apothecary,  same  as  lieutenant 
colonel;  regimental  surgeons,  same  as  major; 
surgeons’  mates,  same  as  captain. 

Aggregate  of  bounty  lands  granted  by  the  General 
Government  to  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
musicians,  and  privates,  of  the  Continental  lines 
>  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  (none  being  en¬ 
titled  but  those  who  enlisted  for  “during  the 
war,”  and  served  to  the  end  thereof,  in  1783,) 


12,586  warrants  of  100  acres  each . .  1,258,600 


Total  number  of  acres  of  bounty  lands  granted  to 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  pri¬ 
vates,  of  the  different  Continental  lines  of  the 
army,  acres .  2,081,470 


\ 


B. 

Lantjs  granted  for  services  in  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  27,516  warrants  of  160  acres,  issued  to  the  con-com- 
missioned  officers,  musicians,  and  privates  of  the  regular 
army,  and  to  the  heirs  of  such  of  the  “  United  States  twelve- 
months’  volunteers”  who  died,  or  were  killed  whilst  in  ser¬ 
vice,  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  December  24, 

1811,  January  11,  and  February  6,  1812 .  4,402,560 

1,078  warrants  of  320  acres  each,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  December  10, 1814,  granting  double 

bounties  in  land . ' .  345,160 

For  subsequent  warrants .  1,840 


Total  acres .  4,749,550 

—  ■  ■  — 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  5, 1816,  and  March 
3,  1817,  granting  bounties  in  lands  to  the  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  and  to  the  medical  and  other  staff  of  the  “Canadian 
volunteers”  in  the  late  war,  and  including  certain  rangers, 


there  have  been  granted: 

35  warrants  to  the  Canadian  commissioned  officers, 

embracing .  17,872 

121  warrants  of  320  acsg^each  to  non-commissioned 

officers  and  privates .  38,720 

120  warrants  of  160  acres  each  to  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates^. .  19,200 


Total  acres.'. 


75,792 


The  locations  of  the  warrants  granted  to  the  Canadian  vol¬ 
unteers,  were  confined-,  under  the  act  of  1816,  to  the  then  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Indiana;  and  under  the  subsequent  act  of  1817, 
“to  such  lands  as  had  been  offered  at  public  sale  according 
to  law,  and  no  other.”  Hence  they  did  not  interfere  with 
the  six  millions  of  acres  of  land  originally  appropriated  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  those  warrants  which  have  issued  pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
December,  1811,  January  and  February,  1812,  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1814. 

Recapitulation. 

Whole  quantity  of  bounty  lands  granted  for  revolutionary 

services .  2,081,470 

Whole  quantity  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  their 

companions .  13,120 

Whole  quantity  to  thesoldiers  of  the  regular  army, 
to  the  heirs  of  the  twelve-months’  volunteers, 
and  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Canadian  vol¬ 
unteers  who  served  in  the  late  war  with  Great 


Britain .  4,825,352 

Total  acres  of  land .  6,919,942 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  L.  EDWARDS. 

Hon.  J.  A.  McClernand, 

Home  of  Representatives. 


